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•  Trends  and  Issues 


Two  recent  studies  predict  an  enormous 

increase  in  the  cost  of  education  in  the  years  immedi¬ 
ately  ahead.  The  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  Report 
foresees  annual  expenditures,  now  about  $14  billion, 
on  the  order  of  $30  billion  by  1967.  A  later  study, 
by  the  Institute  for  Social  Science  Research,  makes 
the  same  prediction,  but  allows  until  1970.  Where 
will  the  money  come  from?  Higher  taxes,  in  one 
form  or  other,  seem  to  be  the  only  source.  These 
forms,  says  the  Institute  study,  might  be  an  additional 
3%  sales  tax,  a  two-thirds  boost  in  property  taxes,  a 
20%  increase  in  Federal  income  taxes,  or  a  100% 
rise  in  state  personal  and  corporation  income  taxes. 
If  education  is  to  remain  under  local  control,  says  the 
Rockefeller  study,  “a  thorough,  painful,  politically 
courageous  overhaul  of  state  and  local  tax  systems” 
is  the  only  way. 

Will  the  people  go  along?  So  far,  they  seem  to 
be  doing  so,  at  least  willingly,  if  not  cheerfully  (see 
Schools  and  the  Public).  But  major  demands  on  tax 
resources  are  coming  from  many  other  directions  to 
compete  with  those  made  by  education.  For  example, 
the  Nation’s  railroads  are  increasing  their  clamor  for 
tax  relief  and  are  getting  powerful  publicity  for  their 
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cause.  Their  argument  that  they  cannot  compete 
against  airlines,  truckers  and  buses  benefiting  from 
tax-supported  air  terminals  and  highways  is  finding 
sympathetic  reception  in  government.  And  where, 
as  in  states  in  the  East,  they  have  threatened  to  close 
down  major  facilities  if  relief  is  not  granted,  they 
wield  a  powerful  weapon.  If  government  goes  along 
with  them,  as  it  appears  it  must,  in  time,  it  will  mean 
immediate  local  tax  increases  for  the  individual.  And 
where  a  railroad  is  often  the  largest  single  taxpayer 
in  a  community,  any  increase  could  be  a  heavy  one. 

The  general  loosening  of  the  public  pursestrings 
in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  may  be  significant. 
It  contrasts  sharply  with  the  record  of  the  last  half 
of  1957,  when  voters  turned  down  nearly  $1  of  every 
$3  in  school  bond  issues  proposed.  That  was  a  period 
of  recession,  but  it  was  also  a  period  when  school  bond 
proposals  were  reduced.  The  recession  is  not  yet  over, 
but  the  public’s  response  in  spite  of  this  is  encourag¬ 
ing. 

Engineering  and  the  humanities  were  the 
major  choices  of  the  record  43,391  foreign  students 
enrolled  in  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  this  year, 
the  Institute  of  International  Education  reported  in 
June.  Of  these,  10,111  were  engineering  students, 
many  of  them  Far  Easterners  with  their  sights  set  on 
jobs  with  the  overseas  branch  of  a  U.S.  corporation. 
Some  145  countries  are  represented  at  1801  schools 
in  every  state  and  territory,  though  California,  with 
5738  students,  and  New  York,  with  5621  students, 
were  the  most  popular  states.  The  U.S.,  at  the  same 
time,  sent  12,845  of  its  students  abroad  to  study  in 
52  countries. 

Ulodian,  or  middle  ground,  income  for  teach¬ 
ers  in  public  schools  last  year  was  $4324,  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  reported  in  June.  Half  of  U.S.  teach¬ 
ers  earned  more  than  this,  half  earned  less.  Highest 
paid,  judging  by  midpoint  pay  rates,  were  teachers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  the  figure  was 
$5453.  Following  were  New  York,  $5359,  and  Calif¬ 
ornia,  $5322.  Lowest  were  Arkansas,  $2513;  Missis¬ 
sippi,  $2670;  and  Kentucky,  $2962. 
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•  Administration 


Is  administration  a  profession,  distinct  from 
teaching?  Seventy  per  cent  of  school  administrators 
queried  by  The  Nations  Schools  (July  issue)  answer¬ 
ed,  Yes.  Some  who  did  said  that  to  make  a  distinction 
was  to  open  a  gap  between  administrator  and  teacher. 
Some  who  answered.  No,  did  so  regretfully.  Adminis¬ 
trative  conditions  in  their  states,  they  said,  prevented 
them,  in  honesty,  from  answering  otherwise. 

Small  districts,  with  fhejr  load  of  insignificant 
chores,  seemed  to  defeat  all  attempts  at  profession¬ 
alism,  several  superintendents  said.  Others  com¬ 
plained  that  laxity  of  certification  standards  lowered 
professional  status.  Another  complaint  was  of  school 
board  encroachments  on  administrative  functions. 

There  was  also  the  question  of  ethics.  Without  a 
strict  ethical  code,  some  felt,  school  administration 
cannot  truly  be  considered  a  profession. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

School  Finance  and  School  Business  Management,  prepared  hti 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printin’’  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  78pp.  Paper.  60c. 
(A  report  of  a  study  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers.  Deals  with  school  funds,  budget¬ 
ing,  accounting,  auditing,  as  well  as  retirement  programs, 
research,  planning  programs.) 


•  Srhoois  and  thr  Ptibfir 


Despite  economic  recession,  voters  continue 
to  approve  elementary  and  secondary  school  bond 
issues  at  a  substantial  rate,  the  Investment  Bankers 
Assn,  says  in  its  July  Statistical  Bulletin.  Taxpayers 
approved  $613  million  in  school  bond  proposals  —  or 
77%  of  the  amount  on  ballots  —  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year.  Corresponding  figures  for  1957, 
“before  the  recession  started,”  showed  $651  million 
approved,  also  for  77%  of  the  total  proposed. 

“Some  concern  has  been  expressed  in  educational 
circles,”  said  the  bulletin,  “that  the  recession  has  made 
voters  less  receptive  to  school  bond  proposals.  How¬ 
ever,  the  national  bond  election  figures  for  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  do  not  indicate  any  such  trend.” 
In  June  alone,  voters  approved  $195  million  in  future 
issues  —  and  turned  down  only  6%  of  the  total  pro¬ 
posed. 


•  Srhool  Hoard 


When  selecting  a  new  superintendent,  use 

these  guiding  principles,  writes  Elva  Dittman  in  the 
July  issue  of  The  American  School  Board  Journah 

1.  The  candidate  should  have  15  years  of  success¬ 
ful  experience,  including  five  years  as  a  principal  and 
10  years  as  a  teacher,  much  of  this  in  the  elementary 
grades. 

2.  Determine  whether  the  candidate  meets  stand¬ 
ards  of  mature  character  and  personality.  Interview 


him,  ask  leading  questions,  make  judgment  only  after 
“much  time  and  careful  study  leading  to  understand¬ 
ing.” 

3.  Go  to  state  teachers’  association  placement  offices 
and  local  college  faculties  for  names  of  candidates. 

4.  Have  the  three  finalists  meet  privately  with  a 
committee  of  experienced  principals  who  have  been 
employed  by  the  district  for  some  years.  Later,  the 
committee  can  discuss  the  candidates  frankly  with 
the  board. 

5.  If  possible,  have  the  superintendent  serve  for  a 
probationary  year  before  granting  him  a  contract. 
This  will  give  both  the  board  and  the  superintendent 
the  opportunity  to  decide  whether  the  relationship 
is  mutually  satisfactory. 


•  Philosophtf  and  Goats 


The  most  significant  contribution  the  U.S. 
has  made  to  “the  forward  march  of  civilization  has 
been  the  development  of  our  pattern  of  public  educa¬ 
tion,  because  this  pattern  reflects  the  ideals  that  have 
been  characteristic  of  the  Nation.  Our  American 
notions  about  education  are  so  intimately  associated 
with  certain  basic  ideas  about  individuals  and  society 
peculiar  to  U.S.,  that  to  understand  our  schools  is 
to  understand  America,  and  to  understand  American 
society  one  must  understand  our  schools.” 

The  speaker  was  Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  president 
emeritus  of  Harvard  and  former  ambassador  to  Ger¬ 
many,  addressing  the  NEA  convention  in  Cleveland 
in  July. 

He  told  how  when  preparing  one  of  his  books  for 
German  publication,  his  translator  found  difficulty 
with  the  phrase  “equality  of  opportunity.”  The  transla¬ 
tor  “assured  me  that,  while  this  set  of  words  (which 
occurred  repeatedly  in  my  writings)  was  so  common 


Look  At  It  This  Way 

.  .  .  We  might  do  well  to  act  as  if  we  were  guid¬ 
ing,  educating  and  studying  some  new  race  of 
children,  creatures  as  strange  to  us  as  if  they 
had  disenbarked  from  a  spaceship  in  our  back 
yards  or  school  playgrounds.  Though  their  na¬ 
tive  planet  is  Earth  and  not  Mars,  it  isn’t  the 
same  world  we  grew  up  in.  Instead  of  being 
shocked  at  their  perspectives,  their  values  and 
their  interests,  we  should  probably  be  pleased 
that  our  cultural  traditions  and  our  institutions 
have  enough  vitality  for  us  to  be  able  to  com¬ 
municate  with  these  little  strangers  at  all.  Per¬ 
haps  after  this  Copemican  revolution  in  our 
thinking,  we  could  start  to  treat  our  children 
and  our  students  as  they  really  are,  in  the  world 
in  which  they  live,  rather  than  comparing  them 
with  images  of  our  own  youth  in  a  world  which 
has  gone  —  and  being  shocked  by  the  difiFerence. 

—  Harold  B.  Dunkel 
Summer  The  School  Review 
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in  the  U.S.  as  to  be  considered  hackneyed,  there  was 
no  widely  accepted  equivalent  in  the  German  lan¬ 
guage.  This  illustrates  now  concepts  which  are  taken 
for  granted  in  one  society  may  be  difficult  to  formu¬ 
late  in  another.  It  also  illustrates  a  fact  which  we 
occasionally  tend  to  forget,  namely,  that  in  comparing 
educational  systems  of  two  nations  we  are,  in  fact, 
comparing  two  different  social,  political  and  economic 
systems. 

“Some  of  the  critics  of  our  public  schools  who  have 
been  particularly  vocal  in  recent  months  appear  to 
have  overlooked  this  basic  principle  of  comparative 
education.  They  attempt  to  make  a  significant  com¬ 
parison,  for  example,  between  a  portion  of  the  German 
or  Swiss  educational  systems  and  a  portion  of  the 
American.  Any  conclusions  drawn  from  such  compari¬ 
sons  are  invalid  (partly)  .  .  .  because  a  total  educa¬ 
tional  system  can  only  be  judged  with  reference  to 
the  society  which  it  serves.” 


•  The  Profession 


Failure  to  stratify  its  personnel  may  be  one 

reason  the  teaching  profession  is  suffering  from  low 
social  status,  suggests  Max  R.  Goodson,  dean  of  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Education  in  an  article 
appearing  in  School  and  Society.  He  suggests  grading 
teachers  in  four  classifications,  providing  the  basis  for 
a  merit-pay  system,  as  a  means  of  combating  this. 
The  four  designations: 

—  Career  teacher:  Those  highly  qualified  by  educa¬ 
tional  background,  professional  awareness  and  com¬ 
petence  and  by  their  high  motivation  to  make  a 
life  career  of  teaching. 

—  Teacher:  Those  differing  from  persons  in  the  first 
category  primarily  because  of  a  lower  grade  of 
leadership  capacity.  These  should  be  periodically 
appraised  as  candidates  for  career  teacher  positions. 

—  Associate  teacher:  The  younger  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  the  teachers  in  preparation  and  those  who 
have  not  met  minimum  certification  requirements. 

—  Amateur  teacher:  Persons  established  in  a  profes¬ 
sion  or  occupation,  untrained  directly  for  teaching, 
but  who  would  participate  in  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  part-time  basis  and  for  reasons  other 
than  financial  gain.  These  would  not  compete  with 
professional  people  for  pay. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


\  year  of  awakening  for  education  in  America 
has  brought  us,  says  Dr.  Alice  V.  Keliher,  in  the  June 
Grade  Teacher,  to  the  point  of  decision. 

Shall  we  educate  our  children  as  individuals  or 
shall  we,  as  in  our  present  system,  continue  “mass 
teaching”?  “It  has  brought  a  bid  to  us  teachers  to 
keep  our  heads  about  us,  improve  our  performance 
and,  at  the  same  time,  protect  our  cbildren,”  she 
challenges. 


Pushing  children,  working  them  harder  is  not  the 
answer.  Indiscriminate  pressure  on  youngsters  does 
not  result  in  bringing  forth  the  best  effort.  Rather, 
Dr.  Keliher  emphasizes,  it  impends  disaster.  She 
repeats:  “We  are  doing  too  much  mass  teaching.” 

Limited  programs  submerge  talent  and,  in  the  case 
of  “slow  growers,”  confuse  and  discourage.  She  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  first  reform  should  be  for  teachers  to 
seek  out,  diagnostically,  the  needs  and  capabilities  of 
each  child.  Teachers  must  take  time  to  get  to  know 
individuals  —  to  watch,  to  listen,  to  assess,  to  provide 
so  that  each  may  grow  in  his  best  direction  in  his  own 
time  pattern. 

The  problem  of  creativity  or  conformity  in  educa¬ 
tion  can  be  solved  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  broad 
educational  range.  Greativity  is  not  to  be  confined 
to  the  field  of  artistic  expression.  It  is  also  thinking 
creatively.  “Sometimes,”  Dr.  Keliher  comments,  “I 
wonder  if  we  are  in  ruts  of  thinking  ...  I  wonder  if 
we  teachers  realize  how  much  difference  we  make  in 
the  lives  of  our  boys  and  girls.” 

The  Soviet  child  is  made  to  conform;  the  American 
child  is  entitled  to  be  a  creative  thinker.  Let  us  not 
fail  to  play  our  part  in  this  basic  defense  of  our 
democracy,  she  concludes. 


The  Math  Program 


A  flexible,  updated  math  program  for  junior 
and  senior  high  school  students  is  recommended  by 
the  National  Assn,  of  Secondary  School  Principals  in 
a  policy  statement.  The  Place  of  Science  and  Mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  Comprehensive  Secondary  School  Pro¬ 
gram.  The  place  to  begin,  the  statement  says,  is  with 
the  identification  of  talented  students  and  with  the 
development  of  effective  guidance  to  steer  all  normal 
students  into  the  program  and  encourage  them  to 
remain  there.  Then: 

1.  Devote  at  least  three  hours  a  week  in  junior 
high  to  emphasis  on  functional  or  theoretical  math 
as  a  basic  subject. 

2.  Permit  the  most  capable  students  to  complete  the 
existing  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  math  program  in 
one  year,  go  on  to  ninth-  and  tenth-grade  math  in 
grades  eight  and  nine.  Normal  pupils  will  require 
two  years  for  grades  seven  and  eight,  slower  pupils 
longer. 

3.  Include  major  attention  to  extension  of  arithme¬ 
tic  skUls  and  knowledge  in  the  grade-seven  program, 
with  considerable  attention  to  problem-solving  and 
introduction  to  informal  geometry.  In  tbe  eighth  grade, 
more  arithmetic  skills,  informal  geometry  and  intro¬ 
duction  to  algebra.  In  grade  nine,  algebra. 

4.  Give  math  to  all  high  school  students  “who  have 
sufficient  interest  and  capacity  to  assure  achievement.” 
Studies  should  include  the  development  of  general 
concepts,  skills  and  understanding  of  plane  and  solid 
geometry;  intermediate  and  some  advanced  algebra; 
advanced  mathematics,  including  trigonometry  and 
elementary  analysis.  Most  capable  students  would 
go  on  to  analytic  geometry  and  calculus  in  the  12th 
grade. 
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5.  Offer  advanced  study  to  the  most  capable  — 
through  correspondence  courses  or  independent  super¬ 
vised  study,  if  necessary. 

6.  Encourage  uninterested  or  less  capable  students 
to  take  at  least  a  one-year  course,  in  grade  10,  empha¬ 
sizing  general  math  concepts  and  their  practical 
applications. 


•  Teaching  methods 


IVo  better  tonic  exists  for  establishing  a  desirable 
classroom  climate  than  getting  the  child  to  act  con¬ 
structively  on  interesting  things  which  he  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  accomplish,  say  Profs.  Victor  R.  Randolph 
and  Clarence  D.  Samford  of  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity  in  a  new  book.  Establishing  a  proper  climate 
means  gaining  the  child’s  confidence  through  sincerity 
and  by: 

—  Playing  with  the  children 

—  Asking  them  to  do  various  jobs  around  the  school 

—  Talking  informally  with  them  about  their  interests, 
home,  etc. 

—  Greeting  them  pleasantly 

—  Contributing  to  their  hobbies 

—  Giving  them  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views 

—  Visiting  their  homes 

—  Telling  of  the  teacher’s  shopping  trip 

—  Showing  and  explaining  some  new  article  which  the 
teacher  has  purchased 

—  Being  able  to  laugh  at  humorous  happenings  in  class 

—  Planning  field  trips;  dramatizing 

—  Praising  improvement 

—  Giving  them  opportunity  to  make  selections,  elect 
committees;  using  round-table  discussions 

—  Helping  arrange  exhibits,  displays,  collections;  se¬ 
lecting  pictures  for  school  use. 

Teaching  Elementary  School  Social  Studies.  Wm.  G. 
Brown  Co.,  135  South  Locust  St,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
419pp.  $4.50. 

A  new  tcachor-tcam  system  goes  into  effect 
in  the  Norwalk,  Conn.,  schools  this  fall  under  a  grant 
from  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education. 
The  team  will  comprise  a  master  teacher,  an  assistant 
teacher  and  a  non-professional  aide  handling  between 
75  and  90  pupils  in  as  many  as  three  rooms.  The 
team  will  draw  a  total  salary  equal  to  that  of  three 
regular  teachers,  but  it  will  be  distributed  unevenly 
so  that  the  professionals  will  get  increases  over  the 
normal  schedule.  The  master  teacher  and  the  assistant 
will  be  paid  15%  and  5%  respectively  over  regular 
scale,  but  the  non-professional  will  get  20%  less. 

The  professionals  will  teach  the  entire  class  in  a 
lecture-type  presentation,  or  teach  in  smaller  groups 
for  remedial  instruction  or  for  particular  purposes. 
The  non-professional  will  relieve  the  professionals  of 
time-consuming  clerical  work  and  oversee  assigned 
work  in  one  of  the  rooms.  The  plan  will  be  used  in 
the  second  and  fifth  grades  in  four  of  the  17  element¬ 
ary  schools  in  the  system. 


sflniiy  in  EDncniion 

—  Dr.  C.  J.  Ducasse, 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy 
at  Brown  University,  is  past  president  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Association. 


One  of  the  main  tasks  of  education  is  teach¬ 
ing  the  student  to  think  and  to  give  his  thought  to 
questions  worth  thinking  about. 

Among  these,  one  of  the  chief  questions  is  what, 
anyway,  is  education  and  what  values  has  it?  Today, 
America  —  thanks  to  Professor  Sputnik’s  stinging  but 
effective  prodding  —  is,  here  and  there,  really  thinking 
about  education  instead  of  just  fiddling  as  usual  with 
educational  creeds  and  gadgets.  The  question  is 
being  seriously  asked  whether  (and  if  so,  why  and 
how)  American  education  is  inferior  to  Russian  in, 
for  instance,  foreign  languages  which,  although  valued 
by  the  rulers  of  Russia  as  necessary  instruments  of 
foreign  penetration  for  purposes  of  eventual  domina¬ 
tion,  are  equally  necessary  for  our  own  national  pur¬ 
pose  of  friendship  with,  understanding  of,  and  respect 
for  the  men  of  other  free  nations. 

But  it  is  especially  about  the  quality  of  American 
education  in  the  respects  relevent  to  achievements 
such  as  the  launching  of  satellites  that  we  are  worried 
—  that  is,  education  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry 
or,  more  generally,  in  the  sciences.  The  fear  that  our 
education  in  these  may  be  inferior  is  forcing  our  at-j 
tention  to  the  fact  that  ultimately  it  is  science  —  not 
capitalism  nor  communism,  not  theism  nor  atheism  — 
that  has  created  the  possibility  of  the  high  material  ' 
standards  of  living  we  so  love;  and  the  possibility,  too,  i 
which  haunts  us,  of  wholesale  annihilation  compared 
with  which  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  Vandals  * 
and  the  Huns  was  mere  teasing.  And  the  anxiety, 
which  doubt  of  our  scientific  superiority  generates,  is 
expressing  itself  in  frantic  calls  for  crash  programs  in 
science  education. 

The  essential  illness 

The  more  thoughtful  among  us,  however,  suspect  that 
neglect  of  the  sciences  in  the  schools,  in  favor  of  easy 
or  entertaining  subjects,  is  but  one  symptom  of  an 
illness  of  the  spirit  which  today  afflicts  not  education 
only  but  much  else  in  American  life.  The  source  of 
infection  lies  in  the  kind  of  ideals  currently  popular:, 
luxurious  consumption,  abundant  material  possessions,! 
play,  sex,  leisure  for  so-called  gracious  living  and  de-| 
termination  at  any  cost  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses 
not  only  in  all  this  but  also  in  dress  and  haircuts  and 
hair-do’s;  in  amusements,  habits  and  morals;  and,  as  i 
occasions  may  suggest,  in  ignorance  and  inanity!  ^ 

In  our  “economy  of  abundance,”  ideals  of  dedicated 
work,  of  creativeness,  of  individualism,  of  self-develop¬ 
ment  and  self-discipline  are  tacitly  assumed  to  be  out 
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of  date  —  except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  competitive 
sports!  For  these,  unlike  education,  are  taken  serious¬ 
ly,  and  in  them  the  value  of  the  challenge  of  hard 
achievement,  and  the  necessity  for  discipline,  atten¬ 
tion  and  work  that  such  achievement  requires  are  too 
patent  to  leave  room  for  any  nonsense  about  the  risk 
of  feelings  of  inferiority  in  those  whom  the  game 
proves  to  be  inferior.  Rather,  being  a  “good  loser” 
is  held  up  as  a  sign  of  character. 

In  some  parents,  the  increase  of  juvenile  delinquency 
is  quickening  misgivings  about  the  ideals  currently 
in  fashion.  Under  this  influence,  mother  (instead  of 
staying  home  to  bring  up  the  children),  delegates  to 
the  school  this  basic  tasK  of  parents,  taking  a  job  so 
the  family  can  afford  a  car  with  bigger  fins,  a  bigger 
television  set,  a  dream  kitchen  and  a  ranch  house 
where  Johnny  and  Mary  may  grow  up  —  if  they  some¬ 
how  escape  landing  in  jail  while  father  and  mother 
are  working  too  hard  to  keep  up  the  payments  on 
these  costly  toys. 


Man’s  need  for  education 

Health  and  sanity  in  education  will  not  be  brought 
about  by  crash  programs  of  science  courses  nor, 
magically,  by  more  money  for  more  elegant  schools 
with  larger  athletic  stadia.  Significant  educational 
reform  can  result  only  from  prior  thorough-going 
reflection  on  the  grounds  of  man’s  needs  for  edu¬ 
cation;  on  the  several  directions  in  which  his  com¬ 
plex  nature  requires  that  his  education  shall  proceed; 
on  the  educational  goals  it  is  wise  for  educators,  or 
for  individuals,  in  their  own  cases,  to  strive  for;  and 
on  the  solid  empirical  facts  in  each  case  which  must 
be  taken  into  account  if  educational  decisions  are  to 
be  wise. 

Man  is  not  equipped  at  birth,  nor  soon  thereafter, 
to  take  care  of  his  own  needs.  Even  later,  his  claws 
and  teeth  remain  feeble  weapons,  his  legs  slow  for 
pursuit  or  escape,  and  his  hands  weak.  His  one 
potentially  mighty  resource  is  his  brain.  But  his  brain 
is  always  unfinished.  At  birth  it  is  a  mere  sketch. 
Among  animal  brains,  it  is  the  one  most  in  need  of 
education,  but  also  the  one  most  educable.  Its 
potentialities  are  vast,  but  they  have  to  be  brought 
out  —  to  lead  out  or  bring  out  being  the  very  meaning 
of  the  word  “education.” 

The  education,  however,  that  comes  to  man  unin¬ 
tended  and  unsought  is  the  most  costly.  As  Franklin 
said,  “Experience  is  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn 
in  no  other.”  Hence,  each  generation  sedulously 
provides  formal  education  for  the  next,  laying  down 
for  it  social  and  other  rules,  knowledge  of  and  obedi¬ 
ence  to  which  not  only  make  one  secure  but  also  make 
one  feel  secure.  This  is  why  children,  and  adults,  too, 
need  rules  —  intelligent  ones,  of  course,  but  enforced. 
For  anarchy,  not  rules,  is  what  breeds  anxiety.  How 
secure  would  you  feel,  driving,  if  there  were  no  rules 
of  the  road? 

The  education  man  needs  is  not  education  only  of 
the  intellectual,  cognitive  powers.  He  needs  also 
physical  education,  moral  education,  education  in  the 
aesthetic  and  vocational  arts,  education  in  social  dex¬ 
terity  and  spiritual  —  or,  if  you  will  —  religious  edu¬ 


cation.  For  man  is  complex  and  so  is  his  environment. 
He  does  indeed,  as  so  emphasized  in  these  days  of 
conformity,  need  to  learn  to  adjust  himself  to  his  en¬ 
vironment;  yet,  he  is  most  typically  man,  rather  than 
animal,  when  he  adjusts  his  environment  to  his  ideas 
of  what  it  should  be  —  when  he  makes  history  whether 
in  the  large  or  the  small,  and  not  merely  adjusts  him¬ 
self  to  his  epoch  and  place. 

Educational  fallacies 

To  base  education  on  the  assumption  that  men  are 
equal,  or  ought  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were,  is  folly. 
They  are  no  more  equal  in  their  intellectual,  artistic, 
moral,  political,  spiritual  or  other  aptitudes  than  they 
are  equal  in  bodily  height,  strertgth,  dexterity,  or  in 
keenness  of  eyesight,  or  of  hearing  or  of  sense  of 
smell.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  educational  prac¬ 
tices  —  supposititiously  democratic  —  that  foster  in 
the  child  the  poisonous  illusion  that  he  is  as  good  as 
anybody  else  in  every  way.  Inequality  of  capacities 
is  an  ubiquitous  fact.  Honest  recognition  of  one’s 
inferiorities,  as  well  as  of  one’s  superiorities,  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  human  dignity.  A  stupid  man,  doing 
conscientiously  and  well  the  kind  of  useful  work  a 
stupid  man  can  do,  is  thoroughly  worthy  of  respect. 

'The  physical  apparatus  of  education  need  not  be 
luxurious,  but  only  functional.  The  outstandingly 
important  item  of  educational  equipment  is  the  teach-i 
er.  Because  of  this,  his  economic  and  social  position  1 
cannot  be  allowed  to  remain,  as  in  so  many  cases! 
today,  inferior  to  that  of  bricklayers,  carpenters  or^ 
truck  drivers.  Else  we  shall  continue  to  hear  men  and* 
women  gifted  for  education  say:  “I  wanted  to  teach 
but  I  could  not  afford  to.” 

Teachers  and  teaching 

The  teacher’s  own  equipment  should  include  love  of 
teaching  and  the  patience  that  teaching  requires.  He 
should  have  solid  knowledge  of  the  subjects  he  is  to 
teach,  and  he  should  keep  growing.  It  is  desirable 
that  he  should  have  some  knowledge  of  educational 
psychology  and  have  had  a  modest  amount  of  in¬ 
struction  in  how  to  teach.  But  the  number  of  courses 
in  “Education”  widely  required  today  for  teacher  cer¬ 
tification  is  altogether  unrealistic.  If  such  courses 
count  for  so  much  in  making  a  teacher  effective,  then 
the  professors  of  education  who  teach  them  would, 
automatically,  be  outstandingly  good  teachers;  and 
one  would  not,  as  frequently  now,  hear  the  quip: 
“He  who  cannot  teach,  teaches  how  to  teach!” 

In  teaching,  the  subject  taught  should,  of  course, 
be  made  as  interesting  and  challenging  to  the  student 
as  possible,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  it  should  be 
made  easy.  Praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punish¬ 
ment  —  which,  in  adult  life,  are  omnipresent  inciters 
and  inhibitors  of  action  —  have  a  vitally  important 
place  in  realistic  education,  not  only  as  equally  effec¬ 
tive  determinants  of  action,  but  also  as  initiators  of 
the  young  into  the  similar,  but  far  more  severe,  situa¬ 
tions  they  will  meet  in  adult  life. 

The  time  has  come  for  intelligently  radical  reform 
in  American  education,  for,  says  Professor  Sputnik, 
it  is  later  than  you  thinki 
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•  Guidance 


Deeper,  broader  testing  measures  are  being 
sought  in  current  research.  Testing  services  are  work¬ 
ing  to  devise  tests  which  will  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
present  measurements  of  aptitude,  achievement,  per¬ 
sonality.  Their  aims:  better  means  of  measuring  edu¬ 
cational  aptitude  and  achievement,  ways  of  measuring 
feelings  effectively,  a  system  of  standard  scores  which 
will  permit  the  most  effective  interpretation  and  use 
of  the  test  results.  Other  goals  include  establishing 
standards  for  educational  achievement  and  more  con¬ 
structive  use  of  tests  in  the  evaluation  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  efforts. 

A  major  effort  will  be  made  in  the  next  decade  to 
improve  personality  measurement  which,  according 
to  William  W.  Trumbull,  executive  vice  president. 
Educational  Testing  Service  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  “re¬ 
mains  a  much  more  difficult  area  than  any  other,  and 
one  in  which  the  art  and  insight  of  the  psychologist 
has  not  by  any  means  been  rendered  unnecessary  by 
the  advent  of  highly  useful  tests.”  The  difficulty  lies 
in  devising  tests  to  meet  standards  of  validity,  fairness, 
objectivity,  efficiency,  reliability.  How  soon  concrete 
results  will  appear,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 


•  Library 


National  Library  Week  stimulated  junior 
and  senior  high  school  students  to  the  point  where 
many  of  them  became  storytellers  in  the  grade  schools, 
sharing  with  younger  children  the  books  they  had 
liked,  the  Steering  Committee  reports,  on  its  first  ob¬ 
servance. 

In  a  glowing  account  of  the  success  of  this  first 
observance  of  National  Library  Week  last  spring,  the 

committee  says  also  that  the  widespread  participation 
of  schools  and  youngsters  at  all  levels  was  “one  of  the 

striking  features”  of  the  program. 

Activities  in  schools  across  the  Nation  included: 
speakers,  skits,  special  assembly  programs,  essay  con¬ 
tests  on  reading  themes,  radio  and  television.  Other 

activities  were:  discussions  by  students,  student  talks 
before  PTA  s,  and  other  civic  groups,  on  reading  and 
use  of  libraries  and  student  surveys  of  reading  habits 
in  school  and  the  community. 


•  Soviet  Education 


Soviet  education  has  its  critics,  too.  In  the 

current  debate  over  whether  to  add  a  year  to  each 
child’s  schooling,  Russian  teachers  are  complaining 
about  the  lack  of  provision  for  the  gifted  child  and 
the  narrowness  of  some  vocational  courses.  The  New 
York  Times  reports.  They  also  complain  that  many 
school  children  do  not  read  enough  and  that  many 
tend  to  take  the  attitude  that  persons  going  to  work 
and  not  to  college  need  study  only  enough  in  second¬ 
ary  school  to  get  by. 


Soviet  youngsters  attend  school  for  10  years  in  the 
cities  and  for  seven  years  in  rural  areas.  One  out  of 
five  goes  on  to  an  institute,  while  the  others  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  work  for  at  least  two  years.  Some  are  well 
prepared  for  jobs,  but  often,  the  educators  complain, 
the  graduates  find  themselves  unsuited  for  nonaca¬ 
demic  life.  Educators  want  better  guidance  systems, 
“practical”  courses  which  will  give  students  the  widest 
choice  of  professions,  instead  of  training  only  with 
machines  that  are  available. 


•  The  Learner 


Successful  oral  communication  depends  on 
the  listener  as  much  as  the  speaker.  Dr.  Ralph  G. 
Nichols  and  Leonard  A.  Stevens  report  in  the  June 
issue  of  Think  (IBM  publication).  When  listening 
is  poor,  as  tests  have  shown  it  to  be  in  average  cases, 
the  learning  process  is  handicapped,  they  point  out. 
To  absorb  more  of  what  is  said,  the  listener  should 
apply  all  his  thinking  to  the  spoken  words,  and: 

1.  Try  to  anticipate  what  will  be  said.  On  the 
basis  of  what  has  been  said,  the  listener  should  ask 
himself:  “What  is  he  trying  to  get  at?'’ 

2.  Mentally  summarize  what  has  been  said.  What 
point,  if  any,  has  the  speaker  made  already? 

3.  Weigh  and  question,  mentally,  the  speaker’s 
evidence.  Consider  his  facts,  illustrative  stories  and 
statistics.  Ask  if  they  are  accurate,  from  an  unpreju¬ 
diced  source  and  if  they  show  the  complete  picture. 

4.  Listen  “between  the  lines.”  Note  the  changing 
tones  and  volume  of  the  speaker’s  voice,  his  facial 
expressions,  his  gestures. 


•  i4tidio- Visual 


Tape  recorded  language  lessons  make  stu¬ 
dents  at  Tulane  University  proficient  in  speaking  and 
hearing  a  foreign  language.  A  laboratory  there  is 
equipped  with  60  tape  recorders,  earphones  and 
microphones,  each  hooked  up  in  a  two-way  speaking- 
hearing-recording  arrangement  with  a  master  control 
panel.  A  tape  made  up  of  carefully  selected  sentences 
is  broadcast  to  each  unit.  Following  each  sentence,  a 
pause  permits  students  to  repeat  it.  The  unit  recorder 
tapes  the  master  sentence  and  students’  imitation  of  it, 
and,  by  replaying  it,  students  can  check  pronunciation. 
Instructors  also  use  the  equipment  for  oral  testing. 

Work  in  the  laboratory  is  a  form  of  supervised 
homework,  coordinated  with  reading  and  translating 
being  done  in  classrooms.  Some  1000  students  in  72 
groups  use  the  laboratory  each  week. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 


Behind  the  Scenes  in  Television,  by  David  C.  Cooke.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Co.,  432  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  64pp.  $2.25.  (De¬ 
tailed  view  of  the  hectic,  intricate  activity  in  a  TV  studio. 
Tells  how  a  show  originates,  is  rehearsed,  costumed,  set. 
Interesting  sidelights  on  camera  work,  special  effects,  other 
phases  of  TV  program  production.  Informative  reading  for 
A-V  enthusiasts.) 
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•  Science  Education 


Listening  in  on  the  satellites  is  something  any 
science  class  can  do  —  and  with  a  minimum  of  equip¬ 
ment.  A  home  FM  radio  receiver,  slightly  modified, 
will  pick  up  the  voices  of  the  satellites  as  they  trans¬ 
mit  coded  data  on  conditions  encountered  in  outer 
space— cosmic  rays,  meteorites,  temperatures  and  other 
phenomena.  A  tape  recording  will  preserve  signals  for 
study  and  interpretation. 

Even  more  exciting,  students  can  participate  in  the 
satellite  program  by  making  recordings  available  to 
proper  authorities.  While  official  tracking  and  re¬ 
cording  stations  have  been  set  up  at  many  points 
around  the  world,  amateur  recordings  could  well  sup¬ 
ply  information  derived  from  no  other  source. 

A  12-page  booklet,  “You  Can  Record  the  Satellites,” 
tells  how  to  modify  equipment,  make  recordings.  The 
booklet  ( 10c )  may  be  obtained  from  Dept.  AB,  Audio 
Devices,  Inc.,  444  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22. 


•  Higher  Education 

Some  150,000  yonng  men  and  women  are 

eligible  for  scholarships  under  the  War  Orphans  Edu¬ 
cation  program  administered  by  the  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration.  More  than  6,000  war  orphan  students  are 
now  enrolled  in  the  Nation’s  colleges,  receiving  $110 
per  month  for  up  to  36  months  of  schooling,  the  VA 
says.  Eligible  are  those  whose  fathers  died  of  wounds 
or  diseases  resulting  from  service  in  World  Wars  I, 
II  or  the  Korean  War. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

College  Ahc.ad!  by  Eugene  S.  Wilson  and  Charles  A.  Bucher. 
Harcourt,  Brace  ir  Co.,  750  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  l^pp. 
$3.95.  (A  realistically  conceived  guide  on  how  to  get  into 
college.  Covers  such  matters  as  talents,  interests,  intmligence, 
preparation,  costs  and  differences  among  colleges.) 


•  Driver  Education 


Young  people  learning  to  drive  in  schools 
should  be  made  aware  —  in  advance  —  of  the  problems 
of  driving  with  very  young  children,  says  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Automobile  Association.  Six  safety  rules  to  be 
impressed  on  teen-age  drivers  are: 

—  Teach  children  to  lean  back  and  sit  squarely  on  the 
car  seat. 

—  Very  young  children  should  be  held  in  the  lap  of  an 
adult  passenger  or  placed  in  a  special,  secured  car 
seat. 

—  Do  not  allow  horseplay.  Toys  to  amuse  should  be 
of  soft  plastic  or  rubber. 

—  If  children  must  be  given  a  drink  while  moving, 
use  a  paper  cup,  not  glasses  or  bottles. 

—  Teach  children  to  play  games  such  as  spotting  out- 
of-state  licenses,  quiet  word  games,  others. 

—  On  long  trips,  stop  often  so  children  do  not  become 
restless. 


•  Education  Abroad 


An  Asian  Sees  Vs 

Does  American  education  meet  the  Asian  needs? 
In  the  final  analysis,  education  is  not  mere  ac¬ 
quisition  of  humanity  magics  or  science  formulae 
which  enable  the  educated  to  solve  all  trouble¬ 
some  problems  automatically.  The  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation  needed  in  Asia  is  not  to  cultivate  intellec¬ 
tual  passivity,  but  to  develop  active,  critical, 
inquisitive  minds  and  diffuse  a  spirit  of  free, 
intelligent  inquiry. 

Since  American  education,  notwithstanding  de¬ 
fects,  has  best  performed  this  task,  it  meets  the 
Asian  need. 

—  Dong  Hwan  Kim  ( Korea ) 
May  News  Bulletin, 

Institute  of  International 
Education 


•  Phgsicat  Education  and  Health 


The  promotion  of  mental  health,  according 
to  Dr.  Dana  L.  Farnsworth,  director  of  the  University 
Health  Service  at  Harvard,  “is  inseparable  from  the 
development  of  values  that  men  and  women  can  live 
by.  In  our  thinking  about  things  that  are  of  most 
worth,  we  have  left  out  a  very  important  component  — 
the  way  students  feel  about  things,  their  motivations, 
how  they  recognize  and  resolve  conflicts  and  how 
their  personalities  may  be  more  effectively  integrated 
by  their  educational  experiences.” 

Addressing  the  NEA  Convention  in  Cleveland  in 
July,  Dr.  Farnsworth  said  that  “to  do  justice  to  these 
considerations”  teachers  would  necessarily  have  to 

give  more  thought  than  most  of  them  do  at  present  to 
understanding  their  own  personality  characteristics 
and  how  they  relate  themselves  to  other  people,  par¬ 
ticularly  their  students.  “The  help  of  all  teachers,  as 
well  as  aid  and  understanding  from  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  development  of  youth,”  is  needed. 


•  Student  Activities 


Tree-planting  instills  science  and  civic  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  sixth-graders  in  the  Minneapolis  public 
schools.  As  an  Arbor  Day  observance,  the  youngsters, 
under  the  supervision  of  teachers,  the  Central  OflBce 
Science  Department  and  the  Minneapolis  Park  Board, 
planted  13,000  seedling  conifers  in  city  parks  near 
their  schools. 

The  children  were  prepared  for  the  project  by 
classroom  study  of  trees,  their  growth  and  use.  This 
included  a  half-hour  of  instruction  by  a  park  board 
nurseryman.  The  local  milk  dealers  association  also 
cooperated,  furnishing  free  milk  at  lunch  time  to  each 
pupil  who  participated.  The  project  is  an  annual  one. 
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•  Panorama 


Kentucky  Pupils  in  Christian  County  elementary 
schools  are  promoted  from  one  reading  book  to  an¬ 
other,  instead  of  from  one  grade  to  another.  Students 
are  designated  as  first-year  pupils,  second-year  pupils, 
etc.,  and  report  cards  indicate  simply  the  name  of  the 
reading  book  to  which  the  child  has  progressed.  The 
reading  program  is  in  two  stages:  the  “primary  block” 
taking  three  or  four  years,  from  which  the  child  pro¬ 
gresses  to  the  “secondary  block,”  taking  three. 

Washingtonf  D,C.  A  bill  extending  the  school 
milk  program  for  three  years  has  been  signed  by 
President  Eisenhower.  More  than  75,000  participating 
schools,  summer  and  day  camps  and  other  child  care 
institutions  took  part  in  the  program  last  year. 

North  Carolina  “We,  the  undersigned  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens,  believe  that  whenever  the  government 
becomes  destructive  of  the  equality  and  rights  of  the 
people,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish 
the  government  and  set  up  a  new  one.  When  a  long 
train  of  abuses  and  usurpation  shows  a  design  to  re¬ 
duce  the  rights  of  the  people  under  absolute  despot¬ 
ism,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  people  to  throw 
off  such  government  and  provide  new  guard  for  their 
future  security.”  So  said  the  petition  circulated  by 
reporters  of  the  Goldsboro  News-Argtis.  But  of  the 
100  businessmen,  lawyers,  educators,  clerks  and  farm¬ 
ers  to  whom  it  was  shown,  only  one  would  sign  —  and 
none  recognized  it  as  a  paraphrase  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Russia  Science  fiction  writers  were  told  to  get 
their  imaginations  off  the  ground  when  the  Union  of 
Writers  of  the  Russian  Republic  concluded  that  their 
product,  once  so  boldly  visionary,  was  behind  reality. 

Florida  A  160-lesson  introductory  chemistry 
course,  being  filmed  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films,  Inc.,  at  the  University  of  Florida,  will  be  ready 
for  use  in  the  Nation’s  high  schools  this  fall.  Cost: 
about  $13,000,  b/w;  $25,000,  color. 

New  York  “A  grounds  well  of  interest”  in  liberal 
adult  education  in  the  past  two  years  was  reported 
by  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education,  which  expended 
$6,921,242  for  grants  and  projects.  Awakened  interest 
is  being  felt,  said  C.  Scott  Fletcher,  president,  “both 
in  areas  of  adult  activities  that  use  education  as  a 
method  and  areas  that  serve  adult  concerns.”  He 
added:  “The  work  cannot  wait  until  new  generations 
take  charge.  It  is  adults  who  must  cope  with  the 
dangers  and  opportunities  of  every  passing  day.” 

Japan  Some  100,000  school  children  in  Wakayama 
got  a  holiday  recently  when  aroused  teachers  struck 
over  a  new  system  of  report  cards  —  report  cards  for 
teachers.  The  government  ordered  the  reports  to  weed 
out  incompetents.  The  strike  closed  100  schools, 
turning  loose  50,000  children.  Parents’  sympathy  for 
the  striking  teachers  kept  50,000  more  children  (in 
other  schools)  at  home. 
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iVetc  Classroom 
material 


A  Delightful  Addition  ...  to  the  lively  library 
of  Dr.  Seuss  books  is  Yertle  the  Turtle.  Other 
stories  included.  Useful  for  creative  stimulation 
and  remedial  reading.  Relates  the  story  of  a 
king  turtle  and  how  be  built  his  uniq^ue  throne. 
Hi^  entertainment  for  the  primary  reader.  From: 
Random  House,  457  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  76pp. 
Cloth.  $2.95. 

Language  Arts  Students  .  .  .  will  profit  from 
learning  experiences  in  filmstrips.  Primary  Grade 
Stories.  Arranged  in  four  sets  of  six  strips:  Set 
A  features  The  Boy  and  His  Goats;  Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk;  Puss  in  Boots;  The  Straw  Ox;  Dee  Dee 
Chou  and  His  Dog;  The  Rabbits  and  the  Frogs. 
Sets  B,  C  and  D  include  such  stories  as  Chicken 
Little,  Cinderella,  Hansel  and  Gretel.  All  in  origi¬ 
nal  color  art  work  with  texts  printed  on  each 
frame.  From  Young  America  Films,  Text  Film 
Dept.,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St., 
N.Y.  36.  Each  set,  $30.  Each  strip,  $6.00. 

Up-To-The-Minute  Findings  .  .  .  are  the  basis 
for  The  Science  Book  of  the  Human  Body,  by 
Dr.  Edith  E.  Sproul.  Written  in  layman’s  lan¬ 
guage,  it  is  of  value  to  high  school  physiology 
classes.  A  comprehensive  introductory  work.  Ex¬ 
pertly  illustrated.  Index.  From  Franklin  Watts, 
Inc.,  699  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  21.  2.32pp.  $4.95. 

A  Fabulous  Empire,  now  dead  ...  is  the  story 
by  Victor  W.  von  Hagen,  Realm  of  the  Incas. 
Through  gleanings  from  Spanish  archives  and 
archaeological  discoveries,  he  traces  their  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  arts,  sciences  and  national  organiza¬ 
tion.  Recounts  tragic  downfall  of  the  Incas  at  the 
hands  of  Spanish  Conquistadors.  Accurate,  ex¬ 
citingly  written.  Makes  good  high  school  library 
reference.  From  New  American  Library  of  World 
Literature,  501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  231pp. 
Paper.  Ulus.  Index.  50c. 

A  Good  Start  for  Music  Appreciation  Classes 
...  is  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica’s  film.  The 
Symphony  Orchestra  (2nd  edition).  Language 
and  narrative  style  suitable  for  junior  high  audi¬ 
ences.  Comprehensive.  Includes  selections  from 
Dvorak’s  “Fifth  Symphony’’;  Mozart’s  “Enne 
Kleine  Nachmusik’’;  Bach’s  “Second  Brandenburg 
Concerto";  Wagner’s  “Siegfried  Idyl”;  Berlioz’s 
“Roman  Carnival  Overture.”  Film  is  first  in  series 
of  six,  covering  all  major  aspects  of  classical  music. 
From  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  1150  Wil¬ 
mette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill.  16mm.  Sound.  $62.50, 
b/w.  $125,  color.  (Apply  for  information  about 
complete  series  and  rentals.) 

Free  Health  Film  ...  in  cartoon  style  by  Walt 
Disney,  How  to  Catch  a  Cold,  gives  entertaining 
information  on  common  sense  necessary  to  fight 
common  cold.  Prepared  under  guidance  of  health 
and  education  authorities.  Supplemented  by  six 
posters  and  a  health  pledge  for  grades  two  to 
four.  10  min.  Technicolor.  From  Association 
Films,  Inc.,  347  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  (Apply 
for  address  of  local  exchange  area  library.) 
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